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NOTICES. 

The outside pages of the cover will inform the reader what 
he may expect in the course of the present volume. We wish our 
subscribers to particularly notice our promises, as we intend to 
oblige them to mentaily say, previous to the close of the year, 
all that was promised has been fulfilled. 





NOTICES TQ NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Postmasters are authorized, and always willing, to forward 


money to newspapers free of expense, when the letters are signed | 


by themselves. Persons wishing to remit will therefore, when it 
can be done, write just what they wish the Postmaster to say for 
them, so that he will only have the trouble of signing. 





To Subscribers residing out of the city.—If your paperis rumpled 


inthe mail, let two towels be wetted ; wring them nearly dry, and | 


lay the paper between them till it is thoroughly damp; then lay it 
on a piece of cloth or blanket, lay a sheet of paper on it, and iron 
it with a hot iron, as you would iron clothes, and you will make 
it as smooth as if it were (as is really the case) hot-pressed. 
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Sranp here! Now let thine eyes drink in the sights 
Of Venice. —W onder upon wonder, strewn 
Like jewels on the wild floors of the deep ; 
Innumerable ; disordered. Spoil on spoil, 
Wrung from the Candiote or the Moor. Behold! 
These columns, mouldering with the touch of time, 
Once stood on Grecian earth, perhaps once slept 
(All virgin marble) in Athenian caves, 
Till some rare sculptor wrought them,—for what end, 
Alas, but to be lost! 
And yet, not so; 
Rather to spread abroad harmonious thoughts, 
And bear sweet beauty to remoter climes. 
Dawning upon the wondering traveller’s sense, 
They interfuse, in regions where the sun 
Searece warms the blood, the light, the love of grace. 
Perhaps had these things slumbered yet unborn, 
The pirate here had kept his dreadful state ; 
Perhaps the fisher here had anchored still 
His little vessel on a strand forlorn ; 
Or ships had foundered ; or the bittern built 
His home among the reeds. 
Why, even now, 
When blasts come screaming from the Rhertian Alp, 
And fret the Adriatic into storms, 
The coast is dark and drear. And yet how freely 
Do divine Art and Nature (more divine) 
Seatter their gifts. All's calm; all’s beautiful. 
How tenderly the soft sad evening air 
Whispers the waves; and, hark, the waves reply! 
How grand is still the west! Day's pageantry 
Has faded ; and where late all colors lay 
Distinct,—blue, purple, red, and burning gold,— 
Now glows a broad and melancholy licht, 
Which as we gaze grows dim; and, if we turn 
Eastward, to mark where comes the evening star, 
The Arabian temples, which just now we vowed 
Were conjured hither by some wizard spell, 
Seem mingling with the twilicht. 
Pause awhile: 
And let us gaze upon this pile of stone, 
That rises like a ghost from out the deep. 
Dark and desert of late, what lights are these 
Stream from the Moro palace? Change is here. 
The lord is absent. But the usurer sits 
Lordlike within his senatorial halls; 
And those ancestral lands that spread so sich. 
Near Arqua and the Euganean hil! 


| 








Are crushed by ponderous debts. The impoverished heir, || 
Banished abroad because his thoughts were free 


And his hand open, earns his bitter meal | 
Beneath some despot in the frozen north. i 
Dreading Venetian law, he wisely shuns | 
The leaden dungeons and the midnight rack. } 
Some fame, indeed, he reaps in bloody fight, {| 
By courage, skill, and strength resistless,—whence 
He gains his title of “The lron Hand.” 
Loved by his comrades, but at home forgot i{ 
By all,—friends, kindred ; save that one bright maid i| 
Hoards his stern image in her heart of hearts; ! 

| 


Grimani’s heiress. Sie, when all disdain, 
Sings in sad music underneath the moon 


The name of Llorion. 
There the lady dwells ; 


In yon barred mansion, by her guardian’s care 
Secured, imprisoned, for some sordid end, 
Perhaps.—But look ! why lurks yon boat below ¢ 
Ah! gentle night. Ah! witching murmuring night, | 
Jeneath whose stars all lovers breathe their songs; 


Confessor, in whose true and secret ear 
Are poured all mysteries of our world below, 
Let loose thy wonders. What dark tale of wo, 
Or summer story, all divme with love, 
Hast thou to utter? Give us leave awhile, 
Through thy unquestioned power, to gaze within. 
The house is silent! Golden spells have bound 
The dark duenna, on whose eyelids sleep 
Leaves her deep calm. The chamber-doors are forced 
With cunning, and from out her prison steals 
The orphan lady, for whom waits below, 
In the dark quiet, the black gondola, 
With steps how light and swift she moves along 
Through the dark gallery,—down the marble stairs; 
Till, at the last, the amorous bark receives 
Its tender burthen, and, without a sound, 
Moves o'er the starlight waters. 
For a time, 
No question, nor reply ; but sinewy arms 
Force the sharp keel between the whitening waves, 
And straining eyes watch well that none pursue. 
So speed they :—but the city now grows dim 
And distant, and no sound can reach its shore, 
And safely may the lady murmur now 
Her thanks, her hopes, ber joy. In notes as clear 
As when the skylark wakes the maiden May, 
Yet somewhat touched by fear, the lady sings: 
Gondolier, Gondolier ! 
Bear me o’er the waters clear, j 
And a lady's thanks and a purse of gold 
Shall into thy palm be truly told, 
As soon as on Padua’s ground I stand, 
Safe by my knight of “The [ron Hand.” 
Gondolier, Gondolier! 
Hast thou a child or a mother dear ? 
Hast thou a wile or a maiden true, 
That wateheth thy boat o’er the waters blue? 
Ah, think ’us she whom thou now dost bear 
To a firmer land and a freer air! 


* . * . * * * - * * 





Over the waters, in the starlight clear, 

The lady glides, she and the gondolier ; 

Leaving all bars and tyrant power behind, 

She hurries toward her soldier, true and kind: 
Dowried with wealth, she seeks his gentle fold 
And love, a thousand times more rich than gold 
All heaven smiles on her with its glittering eyes, 
And round her bark the amorous waters rise; 
And the soft breeze fawns on her, winding round 
Her heaving beauty with a hushing sound. 

All’s still; all's soft. Yet look, what tremulous lieht 
Streains like a star from the mainland to-night 2 
‘Tis the love-signal. On yon jutting strand 

He waits, the warrior of “ The Tron Hand.” 


Near and more near they rush. The sparkling sea 
Shakes for its silver, for a prisoner free. 

Another strain! The prize is in his reach, 

The boat is grating on the pebbly beach ; 

One bound and all is safe—the journey done, 

The tyrant foiled—the lady lost—and won ! 


What more ?—What more! Oh, why need we pursue 
Unto its close a tale of love so true? 

Calm in its holy depths their future lies, 

Scarce visited by aught save angel eyes. 

Yet, if you will know all—they loved and died: 

And slept, at last, pale lovers, side by side ; 

Mourmed by their single child, who eut his way 

To crowned fortune in an after day. 

So ends the tale. There stares from off their stone 
No praise of self, no skull, nor erossed bone; 

But from their rainbow love a lustre glows 

Which leads us on 
Which bids us love, and hope, and trust to truth, 


like fragrance from the rose 


And see age radiant through the tears of youth. 





| of the room. 


ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 


a 
THE UNCONSCIOUS THROLOGIAN, 
OR, THE PIETY OF BEAUTY 
Concluded.) 
A rew months’ residence at Ashton so far restored the 


health and composure of Henry's mind that he felt able 
and inclined again to live among mankind; besides, he 
Was somewhat ennuvy. lt was late in the autumn when 
he returned to the erty. One ¢ vening he happened to be 


passing a large hall, where a horticultural exhibition was 


| taking place, and being fond of flowers, he entered. The 


night was warm, and as the fragrance of the numerous 
tropical plants that were collected there floated on the soft 
air, it conveyed to the senses the impression of a royal east- 
ern garden. The vast leaves and branches of the oriental 
flowers, forming fragrant bowers over the head, and seen 
through the mist of odors, seemed like a scene of enchant- 
ment. There were many persons in the room when Hen- 
ry entered, but »s the evening advanced most of them 
retired. 

The youth had been gazing on a flower for some time in 
a sort of reverie; he raised lis eyes and beheld fixed upon 
him ata little distance a glance which in an instant shot 
to his inmost heart. As he looked upon the bright, marvel- 
lous beauty of that countenance he felt in his breast an 
emotion like the shock of fear. There was a pure depth of 
passion in those orbs, a freshness of splendor dwelling on 
ihat brow, a radiance raying from that face, which flung 
light and life around his soul. His mind was floated off on 
a tide of delightful emotion, W hic h wrought upon him an 
impression to Which he had before been a stranger. [t was 


| as if in that moment a veil had been rent in twain, and the 


lustre of noon-day first shed upon his being. It gave him 


| feelings, hopes, perceptions which till then he never knew. 


His soul was filled with power, his breast with gladness 
almost to mirth. Ile felt a trembling even to dread, a con- 
fidence even to certainty. 

The exeited countenance of Henry and his passionate 
gaze revealed to the lady all he felt; there was a flush, too, 
on her face and a fixedness of look which showed that his 


| feelings were not altogether unshared. She turned away, 


however, and joimimg her party, moved off to another part 
Henry remained absorbed in surprise and 
pleasure. It was not until she was gove from his sight, and 
he reflected that he would probably never see her again, 
that he started from his meditations, and resolved to ap- 
proach her more nearly. The consciousness of distinguished 


rank, great wealth and superior intellect had given our 
friend ap habitual boldness which he considered a manly 


confidence, but which other persons would have called con- 
summate impudence. It was his habit to do what he liked 
and have what he wanted. He accordingly marched up to 
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the lady, who was a little behind her friends, and looking |; with a young man beside her. She did not see him. His 
in his direction, and bowing with great respect, said— |, heart beat with gladness and with fear. 

Good evening to you; I hope you are well to-night.” "| will see,” said he, “ whether she loves me.” 

The lady looked him for a moment with an air of He had frequently observed that the countenance of a 


grave astonishment, and then retreated in silence toWards |) woman shows an increased beauty in the presence of a per- 


| 
| 
| 
her companions. Henry put down his head and began i} son whom she loves ; a circumstance which may be ex- 
diligently to smell and examine a Cape lh 
balked but not discomfited. Upon reconnoitering the party | 
more carefully he perceived that it consisted of two ladies 
besides the one in whom he was so much interested, and |} 
a gentleman. Henry, appearing to be occupied in inspect- | 
ing the flowers, walked along till he reached the latter, and | 
finding him engaged in looking at a tube-rose, addressed 
some remark to him on the subject of that flower. 

The other replied with courtesy, and a conversation en- 
sued. The youth, who knew something about plants, be- | 
gan to harangue on that subject with copious eloquence ; 
as he proceeded the ladies gathered about to learn 
He told them of some rare 


jasmine. He was |} plained upon Bacon's curious theory of spirits, and is similar 
| to the influence which he says that persons are exposed 

to in hours of triumph from envy; that “at such times the 
spirits of the person /oving do come forth most into the 
outward parts,” and then the face, like an alabaster vase 
lighted up within, displays a lustre that before was want- 
ing. This experiment he determined to try. He carefully 
noted the precise expression of her face and the degree of 
animation which it exhibited. It was calm and in repose, 
as if engaged in some quiet thought or memory. He then 
looked in a different direction, and brought himself directly 
a few moments, he ex- 


under her observation. Turning after 
amined the result. Her eye, which had been brooding in 
! reverie, was a-blaze with animation; her face was suffused 


and 
what sort of person he was. 
production in another part of the room, and carried them 
with a lustre whieh had before been wanting, and was 
beaming with a brilliance and beauty which transformed 
its meaning. She had previously been composed and silent; 


off to look at it, and fixing his eye on the object of his pas- | 
sion and curiosity, lectured to the gentleman for several 
After a little while the latter thanked him for his 
Henry followed, and, as 


minutes. 
politeness and the party withdrew. 


her person was now restless, and she was talking hurriedly 
said in a low tone to the |) to her companion. Heury was satisfied. 

He knew world to commit the error of 
appearing too eager to offer his homage. When he had 
elanced at her two or three times with an air of coldness, and 
met no answering look from her, he walked off carelessly to 


they were issuing from the room, 
lady of huis regard, who lingered behind the others 
“Will you not be here 
She looked at him for a moment, but did not speak. 
Henry was alone. A throb and a thrill of deep exhaust- 
less passion vibrated through his frame as he paced the | 
He breathed and lived 
had no existence 


too much of the 


tuemorrow night ¢” 


part of the room, and remained absent for some 
she looked at him with a half 


another 


room in uncontrollable excitement. time. w hen he returned s 


within the limits of her being, and be- 
The ardor of novelty was added to the eestasy of the 
for never before had || 
his proud and lonely nature beat at the bidding of love. It 
he had no evidence of her acceptance of his | 
But imagina- 


in a moment was at her side. 
They conversed long and ardently. 


yond. 
most delicious emotion of our nature; 


Henry found her full of 
The tones 
of her voiee penetrated his heart and melted his soul like 
homage | softest music. He was conquered more and more. His very 
tion did all that was demanded. Her face sympathized with | life seemed to hang from hers as a portion of it, 


cenius and of charming sentiments and feelings. 
was true 


; she had not onee spoken to him. 


his soul, and faney painted the perfeet union of two burn | spirit was transmuted into love. 


ing hearts. [t was true that he knew nothing of her, of her 


mind, of her feelings. It was a fascination that enthralled |) him good evening. He had intended to accompany her 
him; a spiritual magnetism, an atmospheric might sur- |! home, partly to see her longer and partly to discover her 
rounding her and swaying him. Power sate upon her smile, || pame and residence, which as yet he knew not. He was 


At one look her soul had 
Her being had possessed | 
His soul 


touched hers, almost with the palpable clearness of corpo- 


somewhat disconcerted at this dismissal, but following her 
to the door, he directed his servant, who was in attendance, 
He returned with 


destiny rode upon her glance. 
covered and encompassed his. 
his, and she was to him a perpetual presence. to walk behind and note where she went. 
the information that the name on the door where she stop- 
real touch; through the intervention of fancy, and on the | ped was Vesey. 


heights of feeling, their mounting spirits stood beside each The next day Henry was visiting a lady of lis acquaint- 
other and embraced. 
In a moment Henry had lapsed back 


sympathies of infancy were renewed within him. 


ance. 
" Do you know Miss Vesey ?” said he. 
"Yes I do, 
Henry was overwhelmed with amazement and terror. 
” 


The 


Imagi- 


hoy hood. 
She is soon going to be married.” 
nation, which had so long been quenched and deadened be- 
neath the stress of sterner powers, came with her trooping *’ Married! to whom 


To Mr. Walpole.” 
"Ts he a jackanapes with wiry hatr, yellow whis 


shapes of gold to lighten and delight his thoughts. During 
the next day he sat ina kind of delicious trance, fixed in 
still intensity of excitement, while, unconsciously and with- || a eane 2” 
"That is certainly one way of deseribing him; but I 
imagine that Miss Vesey would 


out an effort of his own, a thousand forms of fragmentary 
glory disported through the upper air of mind. As he sat 
in rapturous feeling, so happy was he that at times he al- | 
He needed no 


cive a different account of 
him.” 

Resolved not to exhibit the despondence which he felt, 
Henry drove the circumstance from his thbughts, and, det« 
mined at least to postpone the period of ] 
and talk 
fort in effect saved him from actually real 
which had occurred. 

"Tean at least think and dream of he 
as he walked home. 
Thus he spent some time, but it 


most forgot the cause of all the pleasure. 
separate thought to impart gladness to his mind, his life ‘Te 
was a state of bliss. 

The next evening Henry ordered his gardener to prepare 


the most magnificent ouguet which his green-houses af- 


ain, strove to feel 
1 visit. That ef- 
zing the calamity 


gayly during the remainder of 


forded ; and certainly few female hearts could have resisted 
the exquisite one with which he stood at the door of the 
exhibition-room, watching for the entrance 
They came not, and the boujuet 


r, and be happy,” 


of his friends. | caid he. 


and its bearer went home re lone occurred to him 





ungratitied. The boy threw himself his couch and bes |) that it was a silly and a weak deviee,| unworthy of his 
gan to imagine what he would have said to her if she had | ¢haracter. 

been there. He dramatized their interview in twenty dif- | *Bah' said he. “IL will reeover the tigor of my mind. 
fervent forms, and ran through many sets of conversation , | will harden mvself and be a man aeain.’ 

which he might, or would, or should have held. He thus He wok down the “ Mechanique Celeste,” a favorite 


made himself happy for the night, and it was not ull the next |) work with him. and one which had alw ays been ab 


day that he realized the loss which he had sustamed, and |) youse his spirits, however drooping, and recall his attet 
But he 
ble to follow a single proposition. 


Machiavel ; usually stirred passions w 





reflected how unprobable it was he should ever see again | however vagrant. found it on this occasion inpossi- 


the splendid person for whom alone he lived. 


whole of the day in roamiy 


He spent the He opt ned the Prince of 
through the streets, in hope thin his breast 


| 
of gaining a sight of her, but in vain. The same efforts on that were potent to dispel all softness. He read a page or 
the following day were equally unsuecessful, and the anx- }) two, and tried 4o summon up the stern enprgies of ambition 
iety now connected with the subject deepened his passion | and hate. But it would not ~ His feelings would not 
toa painful degree, until it had taken a tirm and ineflace- grasp or grapple with the subject. Every|time the thought 


able hold upon his heart. of Miss Vesey leaped down into his mind it paralyzed and 
He found that He must 


from his being, a class of feelings which, painful as their in- 


Three days afier this a public concert was arnounced, 
and Henry, He had no 
sooner taken his place than, looking round, he saw the 
ff his disturbance sitting a litte way off, 


prostrated his powers. cut away 
to divert his thoughts, went to it. 
dulgence might be, were infinitely less distressing than the 
His na 


any sterious o! 


bject « 


intolerable vacuity which succeeded their removal. 





smile and a gaze of recognition. He bowed profoundly, and 


His whole | 


| 
| When the entertainment was ended she arose and bade | 
| 


kers and || 


ture was charged with a spirivenliry which for e ever after 
was to form a part of his existence. 

But Henry was not a rash reasoner, nor did he 
himself to conclude that because such was his present state 
of feeling it would continue to be such eat He 
the all-potent influence of Time, and he determined 
effect in this ease. He resolved not to think about oh rat 
but to occupy himself in amusing pursuits till the j, 


permit 


kne Ww 
ry it 


. 


mpres 


, sion on his heart should wear out. Time acco rdingly rolled 


1, and many weeks passed by. Her memory was b; 


ished 
mi his mind, save that it would occasionally das} 


1uUpOn 
as with the beat of a foam-crested wave, and driy: en 
fore it. But though the morbid dedication of Passion t 

one idea was overcome, the empire of feeling in his nature 
had grown really deeper, wider, more pervading. [; 


) that 


. . Wasa 
part of all his perceptions and all his thinkings. 11 flowed 
from a source behind the will, and nothing could dry up or 


divert its ceaseless current. 

He walked abroad to arrange the disorder of his though 
It was night. One of the public squares was « pen and he 
strolled into it. The beauty of the moonlight shining down 
among the trees invited to meditation. He sat down upon 
a bene h, and, knitting his brows, began to think. 

“What a mystery is life!” how thorough 
and how inexplicable the change that has overeor.,: mv 
nature! Without an effort,—nay, against effort,—] hays 
Hoated away from all that I deemed most fixed in the eo 
clusions of my mind and 


said he; “ 


character. Feeling is a fact—jp. 
The soul an existence. [t 

Since the day I met this woman, 
the thought of God has been within me and arcund ; 


destructible, undeniable. Is 


wounded, and it suffers. 


iit 
My spirit seems to be an emanation of his essence: | ap. 
prehend his nature as a part of my consciousness,—] re- 


I must admit 
that fact as a new element in my reasonings. I must re- 
form all my processes of thought. God perception ; 
not a deduction. Deity, which was before an alien and re- 
abstraction, has become Immanuel—' God with 
Henceforth I will cherish love, for it is happiness; | 
will cultivate religion, for it is truth.” 

The following day Henry called on Miss Vesey. He had 
abandoned all thought of winning her, but he wished to 
see her; for though his love was deep and full as ever, his 
calmly, and he thought it would re- 
lieve him to converse with her. She was walking in the 


cognize him as a portion of my identity. 


mote 
me. . 


feelings moved more 


garden alone, and he joined her. 
"How is your friend Mr. Walpole ?” 
first salutations were past. 
vw, you mean ?” 
"T thought he was your lover.” 
“Tle married my elder sister last week, and they have 


said he, after the 
" My brother-in-l: 
gone into the country.” 


Henry raised his eyes 
brilliance of the face before him. 


and looked on the enchant 
He felt as ifa mount 
The glowing splendor of that 


radiant eye and snow-white smile fluttered his hear 


un 
were taken from his heart. 


“You have made me very happy. You ean add to that 
happiness only by saving one thing more. Need 1 t¢ 
that I love you with all the ardor of a most passionate 
soul? May I hope that some portion of that feeling 
returned ?” 

She had in her hand a 


is 


and as she held down and 
ed the flower towards hua 


lily, 
hid her blushing face she extend 
in silence. 

place this hand upon that 
] 


yressed Hike 


"Let me then,” 
whi 


his heart. 


said Henry, 
‘his wholly and for ever yours; and he 7 


-) 


cladness as is the sky of | 


His breast was as full of 


vhen every cloud has been swept from the He breath- 
a the paradisal air of pure spirituality ; i fe el the blis 
conscious goodness. The deep sigh which rose from his 
bosom was prayer and thanksgiving. In that moment he 
recanted every error which had clung about his intellect 
he renounced every false principle which had hardened 
around his heart. 

* Since first your glance flashed against mine,” s 


had my devoted | let me add to it my 


You hav c 


“you have ve; 


deepest eratitude. rescued me from eve ry ¢ 


I am your convert.” 

It wasa bright and cloudless day when Henry drove tus 
youthful bride along the same road to Ashten whi h he 
had before traversed in so different a mood. Het ‘a 
then wretched with bitter misanthropy was now lappy 4 
virtue and content could make him. 

In the evening they walked with St. Just to look at 1! 
grounds. They paused on the declivity of a hill which 
commanded an enchanting prospect. Around them were 


noble forests; in front the lake dreaming in the tw:- 


lay 
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light; in the distance the hills were yet crowned with the |] 
snellow lustre of the sunset. | 

"St. Just !” exclaimed Henry as he threw his arms about || 
his venerable friend, “thou dear old man! thou art too || 
generous not to rejoice that what thy reasonings could not | 
produce her feelings have effected. I am a christian, St. |; 
Just! Thy words were prophecy. Love has wrought the 
miracle which mind had found impossible. It is well writ- 
ten, ‘with the heart man believeth.’ ” 

"It isa blessed work which thou hast wrought!” said | 
the old man, as the tears filled his eyes, and he joined the 
hand of the girl to Henry’s. “ And his virtues here and his 
happiness hereafter will be thy sufficient claim to glory.” 

And in the stillness of twilight, and beneath the sanctity 
of the starry sky, he poured out his blessing on the youth- 


ful pair. 

Such was the experience of Henry Ashton ; and such the 
means by which we discover the best truths and build up | 
aright our moral being. Intellect is essentially atheistic ; | 
it is by the aid of true and natural feeling only that we | 
walk wisely through the nicest difficulties. If we will but | 
hold ourselves open to the influence of those sensations | 
which are appointed for our nature, we shall be all that 
truth and virtue can require. 

“God,” says Lord Verulam, “ never wrought miracles to 
convince atheism, beeause his ordinary works convince it.” 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


MARIA GRACIAS. 


From the “ Reminiscences of a Medical Student.” 


"Se was found,” continued my fellow-student, as we 
merged from the gate-way of the hospital, “ she was found 
sitting on a door-step in a narrow alley sumewhere about 
the Seven Dials. It was considerably past midnight, and 
the sound of her moaning attracted the notice of the watch- | 
man, Who had just returned to his beat, having been drawn 
away for some time by an alarm of fire in a neighboring 
lane. When addressed, she continued her groans, in the in- 
tervals uttering some words unintelligible to the man, who, | 
in the belief that she was drunk, had her conveyed to one 
of the police offices on a hurley. Her condition being at 
once evident there, she was forthwith conducted to the 
hospital, and the matron sent to me to let me know it was 


my turn to have the case. 


"On entering the ward I perceived she was asleep, and 
turning on the gas, [ stood looking at her for several mi- 
nutes, fixed to the spot. She was a most beautiful woman. 
Not even the wan and anxious look, nor the other peculi- 
arities to be expeeted from her situation, could for one mo- 


ment conceal even a trait of her extraordinary loveliness. 


And it was a style of beauty, too, | had not seen for many 
years, | 
"She lay in a tranquil slumber, with her face turned 


The 
clean cap which the nurse had hastily placed on her head 
was too large and had come off; it now hung round her 
neck by the strings, partly confining her beautiful black 
hair, which however bursting forth above and below, wan- 


toward me, and one arm laid over the bed-clothes. 


toned in rich curled and wavy masses all over the pillow. | 
Her eyes were closed, the large black pupils appearing in | 
asoft shade through the thin, delicate lids, beneath which 
their glances of passion or feeling were now sleeping, while 
the long dark lashes mingled together like fringes of silken | 
filaments. Her skin was soft and velvet-like, beautifully 
pale, a shade of brownish-red on each round cheek, alter- 
agin richness of tint with every breath she drew. Her | 
‘ys were of the finest cherry-red, and were slightly parted, || 


selosing an even row of teeth. Methought while I looked || 
a faint smile played over them,—yes, it was so. Alas, poor | 
wirl,her mind had travelled many a league, and was far 
away in her own sunny land ! 


"My eyes now wandered to the arm that lay on the 
It was beautifully shaped—the hand was so 
particularly ; it was small and plump, with long tapering 
fingers, and a tiny dimple over the knuckle at the root of 
each. The appearance of the hand and elbow at once made | 
it plain to me that they had never been employed at any 

menial labor. Anon as I looked, a twitch passed over her 

fiee as if from internal pain ; it was off, and the same placid | 
expression returned: it had disturbed her, however, and | 
slowly and indolently she opened her eyes and gazed around | 
her. There was in them at first an expression of surprise, 

then wonder and fear, as travelling round the still, quiet || 


counte rpane. 


it words of endearment in her own tongue, and pressed it 
fondly to her, upon my life 1 thought I had caught the in- 


| offered 
moistened her lips oecasionallys I was a little troubled at 
this. L asked her why she did not eat, 
but covered her face and cried. 


eat she would die. 


die.’ 


the paroxysm of grief to which she gave way. 


! 
daughter. 


when, the second night after, I was called to the hospital, 


| ever. Symptoms had occurred which I need not explain, 

and on my arrival I found she was sinking rapidly. Dr. 
| A—— had been sent for, and was already there, doing all 
that mortal man could for her, but without avail. 
him her brief story. He was much moved. 


ened,—she was praying. 


° . . ' 
| as I heard it—it was that fearful sound that tells us hope 


is gone. 


tentively ; "Adios Francisco 


dawn slowly and gradually upon her; a feeling of where | 


| she was, and why she was there, seemed to come full upon | 


her: she turned to the wall, covered her face with her hand, i} te 
|) 18 the condition which God has imposed on us in every sta- 


and groaned aloud in very bitterness. Oh the deep, low, 
prolonged ‘a-ah’ that seemed as if drawn piecemeal from 
the inmost recesses of a crushed heart ! 

" T was with her at intervals throughout the day and the 


| following night, and next morning placed a_ beautiful 
' 


infant in her bosom. 
"The short time she was in the hospital she had won 
her way into the hearts of the matron and nurse. At first 


' they thought her stubborn, from her not answering their 


question, but when they found that she understood no 
English, the sympathies of their womanly hearts were ex- 
cited in a tenfold degree in favor of this poor lone daugh- 
ter of the south, alone and unprotected ina land of stran- 
gers, and that too at a period of her being when friends 
and protection were most in need ; and again and again to 
their oft-repeated little kindnesses would the duleet “ era- 
cras—muchas gracias” of the beautiful Spanish woman 
float around in the full golden tones of her own magni- 
ficent language. 

*T was convinced of her country from the first, and began 
hammering up as much Spanish as three months in a 
counting-house at Seville had given me, with a view to 
find out something of her history. All my attempts, how- 
ever, were fruitless. I seemed by my inquiries but to aug- | 
ment the mental agony she was evidently suffering, while 
the sweetness of temper with which she bore it so excited 
my compassion, that at length I ceased to importune her. 
The day I was called to her I managed to ask her if she 
was not from Spain? 

"Es verdad, senor.’ 

And what made you leave your home, my good girl ?’ 
" She buried her face in the clothes and sobbed as if her 


wer 


heart would break ; alas, poor thing, it wasalready broken! 


"When her child was laid beside her she became more 


calm, and smiled upon the little creature with a look of 
such forlorn affection that I saw the tears rising in the 
eyes of the worthy Mrs. Bland, and when she lavished upon 


fection. 


"During the two days she had been with us, she had 


taken no food, refusing every thing the kind-hearted nurse 


her, save some wine and water, with which she 
she made no reply, 
l pressed some food upon 


{ 


her, announcing to her the simple fact, that if she did not 


"* Bueno, senor,—nada deseo sino morir,—T only want to | 


"* Why, my poor thing, may T ask ?’ 
Dios'—Franciseo ha me abandonado 
} ” 


""'O eran Fran- 


cisco has abandoned me! 


"* And who is Francisco ?’ but my question was lost in 


"T waited for a while, and then told her that if she did 
yot take food she could have no nourishment for her lite 


* As soon as IT could make her understand me, she ap- | 


peared struck with some thought, and quietly took the food 
I 


offered her. 
“She was now getting on tolerably well, and [ was flat- 


tering myself upon working out a speedy elucidation of the 
mysteries with which | had been bothering my brains, | 


and found my interesting patient about to go from me for 


I told 


"I bent over her—she was murmuring something. I list- 


O Maria Santissima !—mia hija—O Dios mio'!—no la 


| abandones jamas—Heavenly Father, be thou a father to my 
poor infant !’ 


* A few minutes passed,—what was that? I shuddered | 


T listened at- || 


" She spoke again; ‘ Adios feliz Espana!’ 
mi a—ma—do—Ad—1 


" Oh woman, woman, is his name the last sound on your | 


ward, they at length rested upon me, as I stood leaning |} living lips!—his, who has been your utter ruin in this || 


over the low iron bedstead, and hanging on with my arms 
to the cord over it. 


H world, and who, we pray heaven, may not be your eternal 
. i . . . - a » - _ 
By and by, recollection seemed to il condemnation in the next? Such is woman’s love ! | 


| SIR WALTER SCOTT'S ADVICE TO HIS SON, 


I cannot too much impress upon your mind, that /abor 


tion in life. There is nothing worth having that can be 
| had without it, from the bread which the peasant wins 
} with the sweat of his brow, to the sports by which the 
tich man must get rid of his ennui. The only difference 

betwixt them is, that the poor man labors to his appe- 
| tite,—the rich man to get an appetite to his dinner. As for 
knowledge, it can no more be planted in the human mind 
Without labor, than the field of wheat can be produced 
without the previous use of the plough. There is, indeed, 
this difference, that chance or circumstances may so cause 
it, that another shall reap what the farmer sows! but no 
man can be deprived, whether by accident or misfortune, 
of the fruits of his own studies: and the liberal and ex- 
tended acquisitions of knowledge which he makes, are all 


for his own use. Labor, my dear boy, therefore, and im- 
prove the time. In youth our steps are light and are due- 
tile, and knowledge is easily laid up. But if we negleet our 
spring, our summer will be useless and contemptible, our 
harvest will be chat¥, and the winter of old age unrespected 
and desolate.” 

Again: “ Read, my dear Charles, read, and read that 
which is useful. Man differs from birds and beasts only 
because he has the means of availing himself of the know- 


ledge acquired by his predecessors. The swallow builds 


the same nest which its father and mother built: and the 


sparrow does not improve by the « Xperience of its parents 
The son of the learned pig, if it had one, would be a mere 
brute, only fit to make bacon of. It is not so with the hu- 
man race. Our ancestors lodged in caves and wigwames, 
where we construct palaces for the rich, and comfortable 
dwellings for the poor; and why is this, but beeause our 


eye is enabled to lookk upon the past, to improve upon our 


This 


ean only be done by studying history, and comparing it 


ancestors’ Improvements, and to avoid their errors 


With passing events. 


DESULTORY READINGS, 


A king was riding along in discuise, and seeing a soldier 
ata publie-house door, stopped and asked the soldier to 
drink with him, and while they were drinking the king 
swore. The soldier said, “1 am sorry to hear young gentle- 
men swear.” His majesty took no notiee, but soon swore 
again. The soldier said, “Sir, Vl pay part of the pot, if you 
please, and go, for Tso hate swearing that if you were the 
king himself I should tell you of i.” 


said the king. " | she uld,” said the soldier. 


"Should you indeed ?” 
A while after, 
the king having invited some of his lords to dine with him, 
the soldier was sent for, and while they were at dinner he 
iwhile. Presently 


was ordered into the roomand to wait 


the king uttered an oath: the soldier immediately (but mo- 
destly) said: “Should not my lord and king fear an oath ?” 


The king, looking first 


said: " There, my lords, is an honest man; he can respeet- 


at the lords, then at the soldier, 
fully remind me of the great sin of swearing, but you can 
sit and let me stain my soul by swearing, and not so much 
as tell me of it.” 

Never utter an improper expression in the presence of a 
child who ts capable of conversation. Remember that a 
profane or obseene word thus spoken will make an impres- 
sion on the mind of the child whieh it will not be in human 
power to erase, and whieh will grow up with him, and 
Break 


glasses, burn papers, or destroy furniture, sooner than soil 


prove m some degree a curse to him during life. 


the tender mind of a child. 

“Sir,” said an impertinent and inordinately conceited 
young lordling, in a quarrel with a geatleman who had 
raised himself from humble life to opulence and respecta- 
bility by honest speculation, “I would have you to know 
that ITcan remember the time when you cleaned my fa- 
"Did I not do them weli ?” 


ther’s boots.” was the calm 


and magnanimous reply. 

It is an old proverb, that a man is safe who in the affairs 
of life follows “ the polities of his father and the religion of 
his mother.” 

Love is better than fear, gentleness than beating, to bring 
up a child rightly in learning. Id u there is no 
such whetstone to sharpen a good wit and encourage a will 


assure yi 


to learning as praise. 

The memory of good and worthy actions gives a quicker 
relish to the soul than it could ever possibly take in the 
highest enjoyments of 5 uth. 

In marriage prefer the person before wealth, virtue be- 
fore beauty, and the mind before the body , and you havea 
wife, a friend, and a companion, 


, 
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THE SEASONS OF LOVE, 


BY GEORGE P MORRIS. 


Tne spring-time of love 
Is both happy and gay, 
For joy sprinkles blossoms 
And balm in our way: 
The sky, earth and ocean 
In beauty repose, 
And all the bright future 
Is couleur de rose. 


The summer of love 
Is the bloom of the heart, 
When hill, grove and valley 
Their music impart, 
And the pure glow of heaven 
Is seen in fond eyes, 
As the lakes show the rainbow 
That’s hung in the skies. 
The autumn of love 
Is the season of cheer, 
Life’s mild Indian Summer, 
The smile of the year; 
Which comes when the golden 
Ripe harvest is stored, 
And yields its own blessings, 
Repose and reward, 
The winter of love 
Is the beam that we win, 
While the storm howls without, 
From the sunshine within. 
Love’s reign is eternal, 
The heart is his throne, 
And he has all seasons 
Of life for his own. 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
Mr. Enrrorn—I am a plain country gentleman, whose 
pursuits are too rustic to allow him ever to pretend to the 
character of an author. But in this solitude of mine I turn 
over a good many books, and I form my opinions about 


them; and as I see that many persons, even ladies, write 


as = . a 
. and degrade the dignity of a lady: that the poetic glory he | 


' their true taste is to prefer the portraitures of the graver 





you letters, it has occurred to me that | might send you 
? - } 


my thoughts in that form, without assuming the arrogance 
of authorship. 

In one of my semi-annual visits to town the other day, 
I stepped into my bookseller’s, near St. Paul’s church 
in Broadway, to make a small purchase. As he was doing 
up the parcel which I had bought, I fell into a conversation 
with him about the subjects of his business. There was a 
volume of Wordsworth lying on the counter between us, 
and near it a copy of Lord Byron’s works. Taking them up 


Lasked him of which of these authors he sold the most, 


The worthy bibliopole shook his head with a smile at my 


simplicity: " We sell fifty —LI may say a hundred—copies of 


Byron,” said he, “ where we sell one of Wordsworth.” "I 
readily conceive,” said I, “that Byron is a greater favorite 
with men: women no doubt are the chief readers of Words- 
worth, and they [ suppose buy fewer books.” “ Nay,” he 
replied, “ | know not how that may be, but of all that we 


sell, including those you name, women are our best cus- | 


tomers. The men in this country, except professional men, | 


are generally not readers ; it would not be worth while for 


us to keep these miscellaneous books you see here, if it | 


were not for the women.” 

Upon turning over his conversation in my mind, after I 
had left my worthy friend, | could not help wondering at 
the taste of my fair countrywomen, who, according to this 
showing, preferred the poetry of Byron to that of Words- 
worth. It is easy to see that this preference turns upon the 
greater interest which they feel in the views of female 
character which the former presents. Upon my return 
home, I undertook to examine more particularly the differ- 
ence between the two poets in this respect; and as I went 
on, I own my surprise increased that women should wish 
rather to see themselves decorated with the glittering ex- 
travagances and disreputable attractions with which the 
noble poet decks them, than invested with the sober 


charms, the enduring grace, the refinement of a sacred | 
purity that Wordsworth throws around them. The women | 


who admire Byron, cannot, I think, have fully considered 


and understood the view which he takes of them: they do | 


not see that he regards them only as the toys and play- 
things of men’s passions and «pleasures; that he tricks 
them out with all that can exalt the inmate of a seraglio 


dels, rather than give currency to the principles of the 


| Countess of Blessington that he did not know whether 


arrays them in is a moral disgrace. How different are | 
W ordsworth’s colors! He esteems the inherent merits of 
women too much to cover them with extrinsic charms; in 
his poems they appear truly respectabie; their purity is 
commanding, almost to reverence ; their quiet virtues and 
domestic sweetness irresistibly attractive. I shall inquire 





very briefly what attributes each of these great authors 
assign to women; and | think that all will perceive that 


bard, their true dignity to cultivate the sentiments that he 
inspires, and the true interest of their sex to exalt his mo- 


| other. 


Lord Byron’s female characters are the creation of high- 
ly impassioned imagination ; of feelings that delight to be 
stimulated ; of a mind fond of contemplating the wonderful 
and extraordinary. They are all ideal. He remarked to the 


such persons really existed, but he liked to fancy them 
standing about him twirling his whiskers and playing with 
his hair. They were not fashioned by his genius to be just 
‘representations of the sex. 

In the first place, they all possess transcendent beauty. 
Their actual physical qualities are such as only the wild- 
est flight of fancy can equal; and language fails in de- 
scribing the impression which they produce. 

Let us give a specimen or two of these pictures. 

" Her eye’s dark charm *twere vain to tell ; 
But gaze on that of the gazelle, 

It will assist thy fancy well; 

As large, as languishingly dark, 

But soul beam’d forth in every spark 

That darted from beneath the lid, 

Bright as the jewel of Jemshid. 

On her might Muftis gaze, and own 

That through her eye the Immortal shone ; 
On her fair cheeks’ unfading hue 

The young pomegranate’s blossoms strew 
Their bloom in blushes ever new; 

Her hair, in hyacinthine flow, 

When left to roll its folds below, 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stood superior te them all, 

Hath swept the marble where her feet 
Gleam’d whiter than the mountain sleet,” &¢. 

The lineaments of Zuleika are likened to all the moral 
ideas that are the most exquisite, the most hidden; “ daz- 
zling as the dream of Heaven,”’—" pure as the prayer of 
childhood,”—" soft as the memory of buried love.” And 

around her shone 
The nameless charms unmark’d by her alone : 
The light of love, the purity of grace, 
The mind, the music breathing from her face, 
The heart, whose softness harmonized the whole— 
And, oh! that eye was in itself a soul!” 

Thus it runs through the series till we reach the elabo- 
rate portraiture of Haidée ; in which Italian splendors and 
grace are developed with a Flemish minuteness. I do 
not step to observe that the combination of Asiatic volup- 
tuousness and the rarest quintessence of European delicacy 
is an impossibility ; and that painting could not represent | 
the contradictory effects that are attributed to her. The | 
poet intended to lavish and exhaust on this last great pic- 
ture all the natural and artificial decorations that his ima- 
gination could bring together ; and, like the Grecian artist, 
to melt into one glowing form all the attractions of the sex. 

You, sir, with me, as aman of taste, will be delighted | 
with these exquisite, these sparkling figures. But that is 
not to the present purpose. There belong morals to the 
employment of reading. When the thoughts, and wishes, 
and conduct of daily reading are to be influenced by an oc- | 
cupation, it behoves us to inquire into moral effects. Now, | 
how many women in every five-ard-twenty thousand there | 














\| 
} 


are that have this kind of beauty, 1 must leave it to the | 
statists to determine. How many preserve it to an advanced | 
age, Horace Walpole may decide. I may safely affirm, sir, | 
that such a person I have not seen this morning, nor 
will next week. Is it then judicious for those, whose 
praises do not rise above comeliness, to encourage this ex- 





in the art of the poet, to show us how engaging this plain 
ness may be made ; to reveal what hidden interest dwells 
within it; to regulate our hearts and inform our minds, sy 
that we may give to the prosaic, or draw out of it,a higher 
poetry than fancy can evolve; to elevate the humble, to 
gild the common. That, sir, is an object that commands 
the respect of an old-fashioned moralist like myself. He 
labors to moralize the homely into pleasing ; to supply the 
defective inspiration of an ordinary face by the less fleeting 
rays of sentiment. In his strains, 
* Shall Love teach some virtuous youth 
To draw out of the object of his eyes, 
The whilst on her they gaze in simple truth, 
Hues more exalted, a refined form 
That dreads not age, nor suffers trom the worm, 
And never dies.” 
He addresses one lady in the following strain : 
“* Let other bards of angels sing, 
Bright suns without a spot ; 
But thou art no such perfect thing ; 
Rejoice that theu art not. 
Such if thou wert in all men’s view, 
A universal] show, 
What would my fancy have to do, 
My feelings to bestow ?” 
In the portraiture of the most exquisite female character 
that he or any man ever conceived, he sobers down the 
angelic light that is thrown about her, with the homelier 
colors of mortality: 
" A-creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears and smiles.” 

The illustrations might be indefinitely extended. It is 
enough, however, to say that his most fascinating heroines 
are gifted almost exclusively with the beauty of sentiment 
and the mild lustre of soft and gentle emotions. They are 
not rendered enchanting by that physical splendor which 
is the accident of an age, but by the graces of a moral 
goodness which is within the power of all. 

Passing to the character and the mental! attributes with 
which the two poets present the subjects of their muse, we 
find a yet greater contrast. The type of all Lord Byron's 
heroines may be found in a stanza of Don Juan: 

nt a headlong, headstrong, downright she, 

Young, beautiful, and daring,—who would risk 
A throne, the world, the universe, to be 

Beloved in her own way, and rather whisk 
The stars from out the sky, than not be free 

As are ihe billows when the breeze is brisk.” 





This is a picture, | dare say, very captivating to an u- 
regular imagination; but as touching the dignity of the sex, 
itis plainly a far more degrading view of woman than is 
taken by the popular Mahomedan creed; for while that 
treats them as “a soulless toy for tyrant’s lust,” this, with 
a selfishness more ruthless than Moloch’s, developes their 
mental and moral susceptibilities only to make them a 
richer and more splendid sacrifice to the passions of the 
sensualist. In his lordship’s lines the young ladies run 
careers consistent with such principles. Every one of them 
turns upon some horrid interest. The Giaour and the Cor- 
sair seem to be but breaches of the seventh command- 
ment. Manfred presents the most shocking idea that can 
revolt the mind of man; and Parasina and the Bride of 
Abydos are not far behind it. 

Turn from these pictures to the pure maiden delicacy of 
Wordsworth’s heroines. His purpose still is to show us 
“how divine a thing a woman may be made.” Around the 
domestic evenness of her life and the performances of her 
daily humble duties, what a charm has his mild piety of 
genius diffused ! 

. » "She her happiness can build 
On woman’s quiet hours.” 
" Her life was, as the violet, sweet, 
A climbing jasmine, pure.” 


" A soul, by force of sorrows high, 
Uplifted to the purer sky 
Of undisturbed humanity.” 


"Her duty is to stand and wait; 





. . ey | 
clusive admiration for extravagant charms and perfections | In resignation to abide 
which they never can possess? Is it wise for them to live | shock, _ finally secure ” 
in the idea that Nature has invested them with such fasci- | sania whale terns ele og 
nating, such irresistible qualities ? i} — — oes Se aes 

= | ake a tutelary spirit 

Let us see how Mr. Wordsworth looks at the same sub- _ Reverenced; like a sister, loved. 
ject. What are the merits of the execution of his plan, the Christian meekness sooth’d, for all, the pathoflife, = 
popular critic may attest—I speak not of that. His purpose | Who loving most, should wiseliest love, their only strife. 
is a sublime one. The conception of his system is enough to ||| But 1 should cover the page with extracts were I to let 


mark him out asa man of singularly bold and original genius. 
His scheme is to paint life as it is; to exhibit women in the 
plain, ordinary, unromantic, prosaic colors of domestic and 
social familiarity ; to make his heroines such women as we 
bow to in the morning and chat with at night. Then comes 





down from my pen the troop of beautiful and bewitching 
| sentiments which crowd to its point. I must stop. ! put 
'| it to your critical candor, sir, which of these is most cot- 
| sistent with the dignity of a woman and the refinement of 
\| a lady ? Yours, Rusticvs. 


‘ 
| 
| 
‘ 
\ 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





very common one, than that of a person of good parts, of 1 
correct dispositions, and amiable and engaging tempers, | 
whose spontaneous inclinations are all in favor of virtue, i 
but who has not that vigor of purpose that is requisite to | 
withstand the influence and temptations of less upright I 
companions, and resist the seductions of a vanity that is in- | 
spired by the tastes and opinions of a society that, if the | 
mind acted on the subject without prepossession, would | 
certainly be despised. It is the picture of a person, the wish i 
of whose nature is not strong enough to be a will, whose iI 
voluntary propension to rectitude is over-borne by the | 
ascendant of circumstances, and whose ruin in those cir- 
cumstances is brought about by qualities in themselves not i 
faulty, and fitted in a more favorable position to produce 
some of the finest graces that can adorn an elevated charac- | 
ter. Dr. Johnson has given it as a maxim to those who | 
would grow rich, that “no man should spend money against | 
his inclination ;” and it may be observed with equal justice 
that there would be far fewer errors in conduct, especially 
amongst the young, than there now are, if every one fol- 
lowed the precept, never to do wrong against his inclina- | 
tion. Men are in general so much more ready to applaud | 
us for doing bad things in a brilliant or becoming way than | 
for doing right, that he must have been indeed judicious in 
the choice of his friends, on whom prudence would enjoin, 
as her first lesson, not to be deterred by the sncers of his 
circle, nor led by their praise. 

It was the lot, I was going to say the misfortune, of Fanny 
Gardiner to be born within that rank of life in which the 
undoubted advantages of wealth and acknowledged station 
are, in a great degree, if not entirely, countervailed by the 
moral dangers that belong to it. Among these evils I reckon 
as not the least a complete subservience to the opinion of a 
set, called the opinion ef the world; a habit of regulating 
conduct with only a reference to the show of it; nay, of 
consulting the thoughts, the speeches, even the airy whims 
of a coterve, in the formation of the very judgments and 
principles of the mind. It isa peril most easily besetting | 
persons of refinement and condition ; for accustoming them- 
selves to regard decorum and decency, which rest in ap- | 
pearance, they slip into the habit of making actual opinion | 
the measure of propriety. Proud, too, but not satisfied, in 
the possession of many real distinctions, they aspire to some 

| 
| 
| 











that are but conventional, and thus being dependant on the | 
courtesy of others, their vanity is engaged to everrate their 
judgments. Even the just sense and inherent dignity of the 
earl of Chesterfield had not wholly guarded his mind from 
this, the influence of his rank. In his letters he seems less 
solicitous to save his son from ruin than to prevent his |; 
being ruined in any but good company. 

Of the childhood of Miss Gardiner might be related no 
traits but those of a generous and fine humanity; a thou- i} 
sand little displays of elegant sentiment, of natural sympa- | 
thy and considerate kindness. When she grew up she was || 
taught to know the mysteries of fashion, to look upon its | 
lights and shades as the genuine colors of good and evil, 
to classify persons according to the. proportions in which 
that licht fell upon them, to shape all her feelings and 
thoughts by the forms of a wholly artificial model. When 
she came into society she was the most distinguished per- |! 
sonage in it. She became at once the light and leader of || 
that sect or faction which is popularly called the ultra- 
fashionable. She was always in company, though her i 
sphere was a very limited and exclusive one. On any even- 
ing in the week she might be seen at some one out of the 
dozen houses which she honored with her usual visits. | 
There she was the delight of her friends, the idol and ad- 
miration of every stranger who was present. There you | 
saw her unfold 

"a natural crace 
* Of haughtiness without pretence ;” 


there you saw sense made winning by the beam of a mild | 
intelligence, and folly rendered fascinating in the freaks of | 
a gay, bright, always tasteful fancy. An understanding em- 
hellished by the most selected elegance of letters, the | 
breathings of a sentiment as exquisite in its essence as it 
was apt to be quaint and half-droll in the mode of its dis- 
play; manners that to commanding style and a captivating 
courtesy added that indescribable charm, that perfection 
that belongs to one that is conscious of deing above criti- 
cism ; a Jaw to herself, an example to others. In speaking 
of her countenance perhaps it would not cccur to you to 


call her beautiful, though she was certainly nothing else 
than faultlessly so. If you withheld that epithet, or hesi- 
tated a moment in applying it, you would feel that you 


| wronged those enchanting features, and you would hasten 
| to give the term with an iterated emphasis. Nevertheless, 


the uppermost impression on your own mind, and the no- 
tion which your description would instinctively reach after, 
was not that of the ordinary beauty of a woman, even in 
the finest and greatest degree, but rather of a more abstract 
and essential beauty, like that of a Grecian temple seen by 
moonlight, or the roseate winter evening when it wears a 
single star upon its brow. It was a face ®f dignity just 


spoiled with sweetness, a high patrician majesty of soft- | 


ness, a purity luxuriant as the rose, a pride more gentle, 
more benignant than the first beaming of the moon on the 
foliage of the spring; splendor interfused with modesty, 
magnificence just melted into mildness. 
knight in Walter Landon says that God must have created 
deer when he created knighthood ; and one who saw Miss 
Gardiner might say that when Providence had formed the 
swan, he fashioned her as a higher specimen of the same 
gracefulness ina finer essence. When Monsieur de St. Evre- 
mond heard a false rumor of the favorite object of his wor- 
ship, the Comte Antoine de Grammont, having grown rich, 
he was seized with a fear lest the sordidness of money 
might taint the rare fineness of his knightly virtues, and 
he wrote him word that he heartily repented that he had 


not put in execution a design he had often conceived of 


killing him, that no envious accident might disturb or de- 
grade the elegant perfection of his chivalrous character. 
Quite as natural and prompt in the mind of any one who 
saw this lady in the brilliance of her charms, had been the 
thought that she should be abolished out of the earth, and 
remain for ever an unchangeable shrined image in the 
memory of the heart. 

I suppose it was on account of religion that Miss Gardi- 
ner never went out on Sunday evening; she, therefore, al- 
ways entertained company at home on that night. Into 
general society and large parties and balls she went not 
very usually. Sometimes she would make her appearance 
at a crowded dance about midnight, to attract the applause 
of every eye, and give uniformity to the thoughts of every 
body present. Those who had the advantage to be ac- 
quainted with her, advanced to speak to her in the most 
conspicuous way, the rest praised the excellence of her 
morals, that they might seem to know her. 

It might very naturally be supposed that one of whom 
the world thought so distinguishingly, whose mere pre- 
sence and silent glance could diffuse so flattering an im- 
pression, Was not without the blemish of being conscious 
of this power; for Shakspeare says that if women be fair 
and beautiful, they have the gift to know it. Yet I never 
saw the simplicity and goodness of her nature disturbed 
for a moment by any of these adulations. She was petted 
by the old, caressed by her equals, and worshipped with 
incense by those who were below her; yet the glow of 
vanity never flushed those cheeks that were like the pearly 
inner surface of a sea-shell: that soft, light-hearted voice 
knew not the tones of arrogance. But it is not given to 
mortals to drink hourly the fatal draughts of flattery and im- 
bibe no evil. In this case, if it showed itself not in the 
manners, it had taken another and a worser course: the 
mind was perverted. The cup did not intoxicate her, be- 
cause it was become the ordinary aliment of -her life. It 
became a passion with her to illustrate all the wildest 
caprices of fashion; to dazzle and astonish the perplexed 
beholder by the gracefu! extravagance of her behavior; to be 
‘ of the mode, that all might praise 


the “ light, gay meteor 


| but none could pursue. Taught to consider herself absolved 


from the narrow laws of prudence, and to believe that she 
could not err; hourly applauded for her least reputable 
acts; she sought to illustrate her superiority by a course of 
glittering eccentricity. She to whom not one unamiable 
emotion was native, passed a life of heartless and selfish 
dissipation ; the most beautiful soul the world contained 
was urged on to outrage every decorum that could deco- 
rate conduct. 

Surely he knows not what he does, who flatters the 


| young and beautiful. He does not reflect that he adminis- 


ters a drug that will act to the mental and moral ruin of 
the victim, by a connection as actual and infallible as that 
by which the drooping head and dulled senses follow the 
poison-potion. When I have beheld this most engaging 
woman breathing the perilous atmosphere of bewitching 
compliments, and seen the old, the eminent, the respected 


embarking in this unprincipled course of breaking down 


the last restraints from a mind that already tottered to 
destruction, I have shuddered at the cruelty, the wicked- 
ness of that conduct. I have no call to canting; I am not 


The sporting | 


| 
| 
i] 
| 
| 
| 
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given to preaching; yet I counsel those to whom is given 
Jephthah’s treasure, that they pray God nightly upon 
their knees to defend their darling from the ruin of flattery. 

In due season Miss Gardiner married. I am mistaken if 
she was not very capable of feeling a pure and exalted at- 
tachment ; as she was certainly fitted to inspire it. Indeed 
I am sure that she loved her husband truly and sincerely. 
But it was necessary that their relations in the eyes of the 
world should be settled entirely by the maxims and usages 
du bon ton ; and to be sure they were adjusted with diplo- 
matic accuracy and propriety. lt was of course contre tous 
Jes regles that a newly-married couple should be seen to- 
gether in public. They never walked or drove together, 
and I do not remember, more than five or six times in my 
life, to have seen them even in the same room. Chudleigh 
was a well-natured fellow, of some sense, some reading, and 
great fortune; he amused himself with his dogs, his 
horses and his wine; diverted his leisure by laying siege 
to any heart that promised a speedy surrender ; and piqued 


nl . 
himself upon neglecting a wile that was turning the heads 





| and asked me to present him to her. 





into a vehement admiration ; protested her to bea 


of half the town. Mrs. Chudleigh might be seen every 
where, on the arm of some mustached idler, who was so 
fashionable that he was barely respectable ; leaning over 
the stage-box at the opera, or disturbing a concert-room 
by coming in with her train in the middle of an aria. 
About a couple of years after Mrs. Chudleigh’s marriage, 
there appeared in society one of those personages that oe- 
casionally emerge into notoriety from heaven-knows-where, 
play offa hundred fantastic capers, bask in the eye-worship 
of the lower world, who take their bizarre-displays for the 
quintessence of style, and presently disappear, without 
giving their tailor or landlady the trouble of casting up 
their bills. ] forget where I first met this Mr. Huntman or 
Hunter, or some such name. It was late in the spring, 1 
remember. He let off a quantity of his civilities at me; 
but experience has taught me the rule, and I find it a eau- 
tion particularly needed im so open a society as that of 


America, not to have much to do with any one who is not 


| presented or recommended to me by somebody who un- 


dertakes to know all about them. Besides, 1 saw through 


| this gentleman's pretensions at a glanee, and T had not any 
' confidence in him. I therefore turned a cold shoulder upon 


the warmth of his advanees; and without offending him, 
kept him at bay. I recollect his being one evening at a 
small party, when Mrs. Chudleigh came in. He broke out 
"mon- 
strous fine woman,” prodigious air, vast style, &e. Xe. 
A proposal which I 
very promptly declined ; and gave him to understand, at 
the same time, that so far from having shown any title to 
be acquainted with Mrs. Chudleigh, his acquaintance with 
me was rather in fact than by any right. The tameness 
with which he put up with this rebuke satistied me | was 
not much mistaken i my impression. 


(To be concluded in our nert.) 





ELEGANT EXTRACTS, 


THB FLOW ER-GIRL, 


It was a fair spring morning when I first took possession 
of my room and its pleasant window. The sunbeams were 
less bright than the eyes of the littl maiden tripping on 
her way to school: the flowers less pure than the heart of 
the young damsel who bore them in her basket to the mar- 
ket. She was a peasant girl, from her rustic dress and 
simple awkwardness, scared at her own shadow on the 
pavé, and coloring to the temples if her eves encountered 
aught save the ground and her own flowers. “ Violets! 
violets !” she raised her little basket as I spoke, and held it 
for me to choose a bunch of its fragrant ware. " Dost thou 
often come to the flower-market ?” I said, as I gave the 
customary coin for those firstlings of the spring. “ No, 
never before.” " Then God speed thee, and bear thee back 
untainted to thy home.” The damsel curtsied, and blushed, 
and hurried away, half-ashamed to have dared to answer 
the question of a stranger. She looked so modest and fair, 
so like one of her own violets, that, as 1 watched her pace 
the street, tears filled my eyes and sighs my heart, lest she 
might fade and be flung aside like those fragrant blossoms. 
For many a bright morning I saw the maiden with her 
flowers : roses replaced violets in her backet and in her 
heart. She raised her crimson flowers and cheek unblush- 
ingly to the passer-by, and he « fien gazed, uncertain fora 
moment which was the flower, so beautiful were both. 
And then | saw her again, and she was pale and thought- 
ful, like her valley-lilies, but not as pure; her heart was 


| tainted with the plague-spot of sin, and her eyes moved 


restlessly around. And soon she wore no more her village 
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dress; she had left its life and customs behind her. I saw 
her in a gay carriage; she was robed in satin, with flowers 
and feathers in her hat; but I saw that the flowers were 
artificial as her present life, and the feathers drooped sadly, 
like her heart. She wore rouge; laughed aloud, and bought 
the flowers she once carried, with a feigned smile anda 
secret sigh. She passed my window often, and every day 
seemed to have added a year to her brow, for the deep 
lines were lying on that once smooth forehead, and the 
eyes were sunk and dim. I had treasured her first violets ; 
I said, “I will lay them on her grave.” One day I missed 


her; the next she came not, but on the third day they bore | 


her ina humble coffin to a lonely grave, where the beggar 
and the stranger rest side by side. I followed her, and | 
was alone, for the flower-girl had left none to weep for her ; 
the companions of her giddy life were for the living, not 
the dead; her village friends had forgotten her, as a lost 
lamb, a cast-away, and she was alone. 


The following is copied from a little book called "A 
Guide to the Ball-Room, by a London Man of Fashion.” 


GENERAL RULES AS !T RESPECTS PUBLIC BALLS. 


To tue Gentitemen.—l. Your dress should be a black 
coat, by one of the first tailors, (dress coat,) a white silk roll- 
collar vest; linen frilled and superbly white; cuffs seen ; 
black tights, if you are well made—if not, trowsers half- 
tight, and neat; black silk Lyons stockings ; a handsome 
black silk stock, having a neat bow; a very fine cambric 
handkerchief, slightly perfumed. No gold guard-chains or 
black ribbon ; a “ braguette” in vest; slight chain. White 
kid (French) gloves, exactly fitting the hand ; the chaussur¢ 
insurpassably neat and /uisante ; tie, a small bow; a large 
one is an expense of ribbon worthy of a haberdasher. 

2, The hair must be exceedingly well-dressed. 


3. The air and manner must be perfectly dégagcs ; for if 


a person be not as much at home in a ball-room as in his 
own house he had better shut himself up in the latter. This 
ease of manner must, however, be quite free from any thing 
approaching to effrontery, Which, next to affectation, isa 
most disgusting attitude of either sex. Never forget that it 
is much easier to dance than to be a gentleman. Never go 
toa public ball before a /ate hour. 

régle to dance more than four 
sets with a lady, even if she be of your own party, 


4. [tis deemed hors de 


5. You may converse with your partner sotfo voce, but 
only furtively with any other lady while standing up in the 
dance, 

6. Eschew all imitation of the erimacier or Jack Pudding 
in your dancing. There are some men who aim at this spe- 
they are to be pitied. 
7. You eannot be foo attentive to your partner, nor must 


cies of distinetion to create a laugh 


you leave her while engaged to dance with her; you must 
either stand or sit near her. 

8. It is not comme a faut to engage a lady to dance 
beyond the fourth set on her list, a rule which may be 
exemplified by the remark of a beautiful débutante of the 
last season: “[ can put you down, sir,” she observed, with 
an ironical smile, “ for the therteenth, but I shall only dance 
fous more.” 

To tue Lapres.—1l. However rich the material of your 
dress may be, let it be remarkable for its simplicity 7 and 
let the avr be as little decorated as possible. 

2. Avoid affectation, frowning, quizzing, or the slightest 
indication of ill-temper,,or you will infallibly be marked ; 
and it should be the grand object of your lite, whether in 
public or in private, to pass along noiselessly and beloved, 
and leaving only the impress of fairy footsteps. 

3. Create not the heart-burnings of jealousy, and perhaps 
lasting misery to yourself, by forgetting a lover for some 
newer face in a ball-room. 

4. No loud laughter, loud talking, staring, or any thing 
which appertains to the hoyden. : 

5. Your handkerchief should be fine as a “ snowy cob- 
web ;” it should be bordered with deep rich lace, and deli- 
cately perfumed. As to gloves (French) white kid; shoes 
small, wafer-like, yet strong, fitting exquisitely ; and French 
silk stockings—all the taste you or your female friends 
possess must be exerted to have them perfect. 

6. You are permitted to command the most unlimited 
service of your partner; but you should impose this task 





| 
| 


upon hin: in such a manner as to make it delightful rather | 


than onerous. 


THE GROWING OLD OF THE HEART. 
After we have had our fling of youthful fun and frolic, 
having sown the best part of our wild oats, and we pull out 
a grey hair or two, and get a little anxious about our teeth, 
we see little children whom we knew only a few years be- 


fore, sprung up into young men and women, who are en- 
chanted with all sorts of frivolous things which we have 
long since ceased to care about. Then again we see those 
who, when we first knew them, were young, slim, blooming 
romps of nineteen or twenty, turned into stout, portable, 
sedate matrons, with half a dozen nearly grown up boys 
and girls; then the dashing young men (the beaux of the 
aforesaid romps.) whose smart coats and lively manners 
we used to envy and admire, are settled down into steady, 
middle-aged, soberly-dressed fathers of families, or e'se be- 
wigged and stay-compressed dandies; and the old gentle- 
men who wer accustomed to dine with our fathers, and 
whom we used to consider very funny, hearty, bald-headed 
old codgers, we find either wizened, or tottering, or bloated 
and gouty old scarecrows, with one foot in the grave. Then 
we begin to look at ourselves, and compare notes : we think 
the winters rather colder than they used to be, and wish 
that our boot-makers would not make our boots so tight, or 


| we abuse our tailors for making our frock-coats stick out so 


in front. Then we wonder what enjoyment people can find 
in waltzing, and we hate masquerades, and grow uncom- 


| monly spiteful and eritieal at all places of public amuse- 


ment. 
this change in our sentiments, but all of a sudden it pops 


| upon us by accident ; then we open our eyes and are wide 


|| awake to our situation—we feel that we are no longer 

young, and shall soon be old. Then we get philosophical, | 
| and look deeper into the mill-stone, and examine our || 
| hearts: we say, with a melancholy sigh, “ Ah, I recollect 


It isa long time before we find out the reason of 


| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


the time when I was fond of this or that place, and loved | 


this or that person—when a tale of sorrow would have 
made me weep, or an act of kindness elevated me. Now | 
am unexcitable, and I treat every thing with indifference. 
Why is this? My heart has grown old.” This is how we 
argue, but we deceive ourselves; at this moment we are 
vibrating between youth and middle age, and cling to the 
folhes of both; but after a year or two, when we have 
jumped the ditch, we shake hands with Mr. Time and say, 
" You are not so disagreeable as T thought you were; on 
the contrary, you improve upon acquaintance. There are 
seasons for tops and there are seasons for maturer pleasures, 
se | shall make myself happy in spite of you.” When we 


| make up our minds to this, we are all right: we find our 


hearts beating again in the old way, as sensitive and as 
lively as in the earliest days of youth. 
ECCENTRICITIES OF A LEARNED PROFESSOR. 
It still lives in the remembrance of many, that to first-rate 
eminence as a mathematician and philosopher, there was 


superadded in Dr. Hamilton that extreme modesty pecu- 


l 





liar to those great minds who, having in their own peculiar 
habits marked their way to look abroad from the highest 
vantage-ground of human science—the mount Pisgah point 
of exhilaration, deseend again with discovery only of their 


| own ignorance of the boundless fields that streteh beyond, 


and are still unexplored, and that to these qualities were 
in him also induced habits of such profound abstraction as 
often led him into the ludicrous. It was his fate, during at 
least one season of his academical prelections, to preside 
among as wild a set of roisterers in Aberdeen as ever assem- 
bled for the purpose of their own instruction. Taking advan- 
tage of their professor's well-known good nature and his 


habits of abstraction, they had resorted to every means of 


annoyance Which, in such circumstances, human ingenuity 
in its wildest period of exercise could devise; at one time 
they would steal his bit of chalk, substituting in its place 
a piece of dry clay of the same size and shape, and then 
indulge in their merriment at the doctor's futile attempts 
to extend lines or deseribe circles upon his demonstration- 
board, and his alternate gazings at the piece of clay, utter- 
ly unable to account for its failure. On some other days 
they brought into the class-room, concealed under their 
gowns, fifes, fiddles, and other musical instruments, and at 
some preconcerted signal during the lecture, simultane- 
ously struck up some preconcerted tune, while, during per- 
formance, the doctor quietly “ sat down, like patience up- 


; ona monument, not smiling at grief,”—and until it beeame 
| their sovereign pleasure to finish the last stave. 


One day a fellow who had been peculiarly gifted in the 
talent of succesfully imitating a cat, kept a-mewing ever- 
and-anon, till at length the doctor paused to exclaim," | 
wonder whar the poor brute is!”—this set the class on a 
roar; for though unintentionally so from the lips of their 
single-minded professor, it had a two-fold fall on the ears of 
his rebellious students. Once a real and living eat was got 
hold of, and previous to the professor's entering his class- 
room, the animal was shut up in his drawer, with his eom- 
passes fixed to its tail. In due time, as the doctor opened 


| longing to their house. 


his drawer, towards commencing the labors of the day. 
poor puss, anxious to regain her lost liberty, bounced forth, 
scampered through the class-room, and out of doors, with 
the doctor’s compasses flickering behind. The astonished 
doctor, in place of a Macbeth-like attitude, and a“ Which 
of you have done this?” simply exclaimed, “ The beast has 
run awa’ wi’ my compasses !”-—This affair was deemed 
requisite of a Senatus Academicus investigation—but the 
two perpetrators of the cat-act managed wisely enough to 
keep their own secret, until after both were inducted into 
church-livings. One of them was an able predecessor of 
the present able minister of Ellon, who often told the tale 
in the snug security of his own manse—the other still lives, 
a late minister on the Ganges. 

The professor’s absence of mind was often conspicuous 
out of doors also. He had been known to meet his own 
wife’s recognition in the streets with a bow, and a “ Your 
most obedient, madam,” and pass on. Once in crossing a 
field he came thud against a white cow, and lifting his 


hat said, “I beg your pardon, madam.” At another time 


he was seen pacing in a musing mood within a sloping 
space on a bank of the canal, when a sturdy Aberdeen fish- 
wife, taking him for some lunatic contemplating suicide, 
ran to him instanter, and seiaing him rudely by the arm, 
exclaimed, “ Gude forgae them that left you, poor doited 
being, to dander by yoursel; they hae muckle to answer 
for, at weel I wat.” 

Many more ludicrous anecdotes are told, some of which 
may probably have been borrowed for him from the Rey. 
George Harvey, but the truth of the college ones are well 
attested by many living witnesses in Aberdeen. 

MAKE HOME HAPPY. 

Tt is a duty devolving upon every member of a family to 
endeavor to make all belonging to it happy. This may, 
with a very little pleasant exertion, be done. Let every one 
contribute something towards improving the grounds be- 
If the house is old and uncomfort- 


| able, let each exert himself to render it better and more 











| pleasant. If it is good and pleasant, let each strive still 


further to adorn it. Let flowering shrubs and trees be 
planted, and vines and woodbines be trailed around the 
windows and doors; add interesting volumes to the family 
library ; little articles of furniture to replace those which are 
fast wearing out; wait upon and anticipate each other's 
wants, and ever have a pleasant smile for all and each. 
Make home happy! Parents ought to teach this lesson 
in the nursery and by the fire-side ; give it the weight of 
their precept and example. If they would, ours would be 
a happy and more virtuous country; drunkenness, profin- 
ity, and other disgusting vices, would die away ; they 
could not live in the influence of a lovely and refined home. 
Does any one think, “ Tam poor, and have to work hard 
to get enough to sustain life, and cannot find time to spend 
in making our old house more attractive.” Think again! 
is there not some time every day which you spend in idle- 
ness, or smoking, or mere listlessness, which might be 
spent about your homes? “ Flowers are God's siniles.” 
said Wilberforce, and they are as beautiful beside the cot- 
tage as the palace, and may be enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of one as well as the other. There are but few homes in 
our country Which might not be made more beautiful and 
attractive, not to strangers only, but to their inmates. Let 
every one study then, and work, to make whatever place 
they may be in so attractive, that the hearts of the absent 
ones may go back to it as the dove did to the ark of Noah 


American Farmer. 


Take counsel of him who is greater, and of him whe is 
less than thyself, and then refer to thine own judgment. 





ORIGINAL NOTICES OF THE STAGE, 


HAMLET'’S SOLILOQUY. 

Ir is odd how the public mind sometimes gets on a 
wrong track,and then, like a bowl on a bias, goes on with- 
out any ability to get right. This has been the case, we 
think, respecting the meaning of a famous passage 1 
Shakspeare. We allude to the opening of Hamlet's so- 
liloquy : 

" To be, or not to be, that is the qnestion :— 

* Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suiler 

* The slings and arrows of outrageous fortmne ; 
“Or to take up arms against a sea of troubles, 
*' And by opposing, end them ” 


Dr. Goldsmith, with whose fine literary talents, as well 


| as in his private character, some degree of envy seems te 
| have mingled itself,—strange as envy of Shakspeare may 


appear—has written an essay to prove that this monologue 
is “a heap of absurdities, whether we consider the situa- 
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tion, the sentiment, the argumentation, or the poetry ?” Of | 


the part which we have quoted, he says: “ Let us see in 
what manner he argues on that subject. The question is, 
* To be, or not to be;’ to die by my own hand or live and 


suffer the miseries of life. He proceeds to explain the alter- | 


native in these terms, ‘ whether it is nobler in the mind to 


suffer or endure the frowns of fortune, or to take up arms, | 
and by opposing, end them.’ Here he deviates from his | 


first proposition, and death is no longer the question. The 
only doubt is, whether he will stoop to misfortune, or exert 

his faculties in order to surmount it. This surely is the ob- 

yious meaning, and indeed the only meaning that can be 

applied to these words : 

* Whether “tis nobler,” &c. 

This passage we believe presents the popular view of the 

lines in question, which has prevailed ever since. An inge- 

nious writer in a recent number of the London and West- 

minster Review takes occasion to speak of the involved and 

ungrammatical sentences in Shakspeare, which we receive 

by ferce of habit, but would deem absurd im a modern au- 

thor: and he gives as one instance of this, the commence- 

ment of the prince’s soliloquy, which we have quoted 

above. “ With all this medley of metaphor, the alternative 

can hardly be said to be expressed. * By opposing, end 

them,’ seems to imply rather any other sort of opposition 

than that of self-destruction. Yet such is the power of em- 

phatic recitation, that the confusion and obscurity of the 

language seem by general consent to be forgotten.” If the 

passage be carefully looked at, however, we think it will | 
appear that Shakspeare was, after all, not so great a fool 
as these gentlemen would make him out. The passage, 
we imagine, has been misinterpreted ; and the misinterpre- 
tation it is which has brought absurdity into the case. By 
the “sea of troubles,” Hamlet means his own bosom. The 
course of his thoughts seems to be thus: “Is it nobler to 

endure the hostility of fortune, or to take arms against "— 

we may suppose that, meaning to name himself, he lays 

his hand upon his breast, and struck forcibly by the stormy 

agitation and tempest that is raging there, his mind, ab- 

sorbed in the strong image thus presented, overlooks the 

metaphor which had been begun, and he says “a sea of | 
troubles, and by opposing, end them;” that is, by acting 
against it, end them. This is what Shakspeare must have 
meant ; he unquestionably meant this; for the question of 
“To be, or not to be,” which Hamlet had propounded in 
the first line, and which goes in the next line and through- | 
out the speech, to discuss, “ to die !—to sleep !—no more !” 

is not presented by any other construction. When the 

thing is properly looked at, it will be seen that the so- 

a high beauty, 


called confusion of metaphor is intentional, 
which the author's revising eye must have contemplated | 
with high satisfaction. It is as fine an illustration of wna- | 
gmation,—of the consciousness of the speaker prevailing 
over clear reason—as Coleridge found in Lear's “ What! 
have his daughters brought him to this pass ?” The ardent 
feeling of the unhappy prince, turned inward to contem- 
plate his own bosom surging with the contending waves of 


love, ambition and revenge, is seized on by this idea of “a 
sea of troubles,” and totally engrossed by it; not only does 
his heart seem a troubled sea, but all the troubles in the 
world seem to be in his heart; the two things are identi- 
fied in his heated thoughts; and meaning one, he names 
the other which he considers wholly synonymous with it. | 
Imagination is one of the most prominent characteristics 


of Hanet’s nature; and in reading his speeches we are , 
ofen called on to observe the vivid display of it, We ob- 
serve, in the version we have offered, the distinetion in 


Shakspeare’s language between the cause and the state of 
disturbance: the outward agents of discomposure are ™ the 


, 


but “trouble” properly is 
We Te- 
commend the next player of Hamlet at the Bowery to give 


slings and arrows of fortune ;’ 
used t» denote the moral condition of the mind. 


the passage in the sense we have indicated; we think it | 
would be very effective with an audience. b. 


GARRICK. 


In the life of Lord Chief Justice Wimot, by his son, 


there is related a curious anecdote, which shows by what 
constant attention to his profession, and assiduous study of | 
nature, it was that Garrick attained his transcendent emi- 
hence in mimetic art. The biographer relates that, many 
years before, he had brought a son of a German gentleman 
with him from Paris, to be delivered to Mr. Garrick. When 
he arrived, Garrick went out with Mr. Wilmot in search 
of the father for several hours, and not finding him at 
home, would not leave the youth at his house, “in order,” 
ashe declared, “ that he might not lose the opportunity of 
seeing the imterview of the son and his father.” A. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to waive * The Sea."—F. M. K.’s offer of contri- 
We do not 
proposed method of paying by the line; we prefer the F'rench 


buting to the Mirror is under advisement. like his 
tactic of charging by columns. —We shall be very happy to print 
"4 Johannisberger’s Essay on Wines,” though we question one or 
two assertions init. He says that port is obsolete; we believe, 
however, that the English yet, as in the days of Goldsmith, have 
* pride in their port.” 
Serence between sparkling and still champaigne ; yet if seems to 


He asserts that there is an essential dif- 





us that sparking champaigne is still champaigne. He panesy- 
rizes hock ; but too many hock cups are apt to end in a hic-cough. 
—S§. P.’s chirography is admirable; his hand is as regular as 
the town-clock’s.—P. P. requests that our musical department 
may furnish more pieces arranged for the flute. We will take 


his suggestion into consideration; for it strikes us as proper that | 


our columns, like those of the best Grecian edifice, should be 
Jluted.— The author of “Imerican Painters” praises West for 
composition, but says he has rarely seen“ a well-colored West :” 
Jor our part, we must say that fi om our Jrout window we see a 
brilliantly-colored west almost every evening.—" Spring ” is de- 


cidedly a fall. 





THE 
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NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


1842. 
Nt. Valentine’s Day.—There is to. be another ball, and a 


splendid one, courteous reader, on the fourteenth of Fe- 


| bruary, St. Valentine’s Day, It is to be given by the ancient 


| and honorable “ Bachelors’ Club!” and will take place at 


Niblo’s, in the new saloon, on Broadway, which will be 


handsomely decorsted. The supper-table will be spread in 


the old saloon, and not in the promenade, as heretofore. 
The committee-men are in high spirits, and will lend their 
best and most active exertions to render their annual com- 
pliment to the ladies this season a brilliant affair. The aid 
and co-operation of Mrs. Niblo has been solicited and ob- 
tained, and we all know her value on such oceasions. Let 
stocks fall—iet bulls and bears wrangle on the exchange 

let the horizon lower with war—let banks break, rail-roads 
decline—let red-dog and wild-cat money continue at tre- 
mendous discounts—but let us have a Bachelors’ Ball by 
all means. While the fiddle and the hautboy, the 
piereing fife,” and the cornet @ piston, with the big drum, 


* ear- 


continue to animate the spirits, and lead off in the mazes 


| of the dance, what care we for banks, bubbles, specs, and 


| studied 


speculations ? 
* With mirth and laughter Jet old wrinkles come’ 

In the dim vista of our memory, and that is longer than 
we desire to make known, we do not remember more 
agreeable re-unions than at 
Balls.” All was gayety and animation, free from stiffness 


these aforesaid “ Bachelors’ 


and reserve, and yet under the guidance of perfect decorum. 
They were not balls to contirm bachelors in single wretch- 
edness, but to lead them into the silken chains of matri- 
impereeptibly—sweetly—like a mud- 
only to awaken to the realities of 


mony, gradually 
surmmer night's dream 
a sober, happy, married life. Many an awkward, retiring 
member of that club—bashful—shrinking and timid—we 
have seen almost dragged up to be introduced to some 
How he hem'd and haw’d, and pulled on 


essayed to say a few good 


beautiful girl. 
and off his gloves 
things—stammered 


smiled 
sat down and got up alternately. At 
such moments it was delightful to wateh the sun-beams of 
a large blue eve melting the icicles around his heart 
thawing, subduing and levelling that avalanche of froidure, 
as the French say, which envelopes the outward man: and 
then to mark the progress of the experiment—the low and 
the cold compliments of the ithe 


bow season 


invitation to dance—the dance itself. 
of the hand 


on the sofa 


the warm pressure 
the interchange of speaking glances—the seat 


the earnest conversation—the invitation toa 


cheerful family visit—then the question the 
Vivre 1 hataires, or, as honest Jolin 
Bull would say, long life to the “ Bachelors’ Club.” We 
do not know who leads off this ball for the present season ; 
but we should not be surprised if they are sons of the ho- 


and, finally, 


marriage ! hal d 


| nest sires who first got up these agreeable annuals, which 


have become part of the city charter. Seated at the window 
of the Astor one of the cheerful, sunny days this week, and 
gazing at the motley throng, we saw one of the ex-presi- 
dents and founders of the “ Bachelors’ Club.” Well do we re- 


| member his ardent zeal and matured taste in decorating the 
| saloon at the City Hotel with flags and bunting in honor of 

the oceasion, and, at night, dancing in tight pants with una- 
bated activity, which lasted until dawn of day—helping the 
ladies at supper, popping the champaigne, and making him- 


| self useful and agreeable. Now he walked, slow and stea- 
dily, with his wife on his arm, two handsome girls in front 
and two tine boys behind him, all looking happy, cheerful 
and healthy. These are the results of the Bachelors’ Ball ; 

| therefore, sweet ladies, prepare your brightest smiles for 

| St. Valentine's Eve, and be determined, on this jocund and 
interesting oceasion, to select, cautiously but firmly, the 
men worthy of your hearts and hands, for, on that night, 
many are the contracts made, which last for life, for weal 
or wo. Remember St. Valentine's Eve, 


Bo:.—The visit of Mr. Dickens to shores is an 


oceasion Which we may take advantage of to say a word or 


our 


: ‘he great achie vement 
the monu- 
ment by which hereafter his mind will be known and 
measured 


two respecting one of his works. 
of Mr. Dickens’ genius, as it appears to us 
is the character of Sam Weller. That personage 
is the original and mere offspring of the author's invention ; 
a being formed out of nothing by the creative power of 
genius, possessing the unity of a complete idea. The blend- 
together of the suljective and the objective in his 
the the 
| delicate partition between those parts of his character in 


ng 


nature—the union of the absurd and humorous 


which he is the conscious author of what is mirthful, and 
the unconscious theme of mirth—this is in the finest man- 
ner of real life. Sam is a person whose mind has never in 
the smallest degree been opened by education ; in faet, such 
a thing as mind, acting by logical process and aware of the 
analysis which it performs, he cannot be said to possess at 


all. But thrown into the rude world to wrestle with it for 


existence, life with its sharp teeth has passed over him like 
| a great saw over a log of oak, laving open all the rude 
fibres of his nature; the world, too, has pressed into his 


| being many a rugged form of truth and many a quaint sen- 


| timent of drollery. His nature is motleyed over the strong, 


strange hues of “ many-colored ” existence: he smacks of 


the varied, genuine flavors that mingle in the cup of expe- 


j| rience: basking in the sun and shade of reality, he seems 


to have become a f¢jing, kindred to the things and scenes 
in his conversa- 


around hin. While this curious creature 


tion and conduct, is displaying the odd colors that life has 


fastened on his feelings and views, we are te nipted to Con 


sider Sam “a fellow of infinite” wit,—a shrewd, penetra- 


And here lies 


the high merit of the artist; for in the hands of an inferior 


ting, laughing philosopher in a low walk. 


authorthe character would have run away with the ereator 
of it, and one who deserves so well of the gratitude of his 
exhibiter would have been raised to a more honorable cha- 
But the firm 


in the midst of our ap- 


racter; Sam would have been made a wit. 


| peneil of Mr. Dickens comes in, 


plause, to depress him back to his native state of demi-ra- 
tionality, and his faculties are shown again in their former 
twilight condition of half-intelligence; as much an object 
_ of compassion as of delight. The difficulty of compounding 
aman like Falstaff cr Sam Weller out of real clay, aceord- 
ing to the analogy of real life, bears no sort of prop rtion 
to minor merit of exhibiting an analytic character like lago 
or Richard. In the latter a few strong well-defined passions 
are taken, and their development by a clear, regular pro- 
cess of degrees, is shown. In them there is a plan. But the 
the others. The 
author holds a clue, no doubt, in his own hand, but so in- 
tricate and so complete is the work when it is dismissed 


reader sees no clue to the construction of 


from him, that we contemplate it with the same obscure 
and inquiring wonder with which we look upon one of the 
productions of nature, In faet, in Hamlet you have only 
the picture of a mind; in Richard, you see a history ofa 
' man’s passions; but in Falstaff and in Sam Weiler the 
person’s nature is shown to you. In tite others, the presence 
of the author is always kept in your mind, beeause it is 
plain that he understands what he is doing ; but as to these, 
the author seems to understand them no more than vou do, 
sect to have contrived them. Ot 
that Mr. Dickens’ 
merit in has other works is not of the haghest and least ri- 
valable kind ; 


admirable. But the kind of n 


and therefore does not 
course, We are not intending to suggest 
that his stories and characters are not all 
erit Which belongs to them 

though the degree of that merit sits farabove his compel 
tors—shows smaller in the comparison of a labor so mueh 
loftier, In “ The Curiosity-Shop” he only 
Fielding; but in Sam Weller he 


approaches 


trenches (at an im- 


measurable distanee of course) on the mighty fame ol 
the unmortal Shakspeare. The “ Boz Ball,” to be given 


under the direction of a commnittee of citizens, will take 
place at the Park theatre, on Moncay the fourteenth instant. 
The arrangements have been made on a most extensive 
seale, and the ball promises to be one of the most brilliant 
ever given in this country. Myr. and Mrs. Dickens will ar- 


tive in town next Saturday 
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The gem a king might covet 
In mot the gem for me ; 

From darkness who would move it, 
Save that the world may seet 





And next m 
So dearly do 


} 
But I've a gem tha a. ae display, | 
' 

Oh! that’s the gem for me. | 


3 
Gay birds in cages pining 
heaft worn ev'ry day, Are not the birds for me; 
love it; 
Would fain fly off 


Those plumes so a a 4 aniaing | 
rom thee: 


| But I’ve a bird that gaily sings: 

Though free to rove, she folds her wings, 
For me her flight resigning ; 

Oh! that's the bird for me. 
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MISCELLANY. 


tee ee 


THE BROKEN PITCHER.—-A PARODY. 


From the Spanish. 


It was a Moorish maiden was sitting by a well, 

And what the maiden thought of, [ cannot, cannot tell, 
When by there rode a valiant knight for the town of Ov iedo, 
Alphonso Guzman was the knight, the Count of Desparedo 
“Oh, maiden, Moorish maiden! why sitt’st thou by the sprin g ? 
Say. dost thou seek a lover, or avy other thing? 

Why gazest thou upon me with eyes so large and wide, 

And wherefore doth the pitcher lie broken by thy side?” 

“ T do not seek a lover, thou Christian knight sogay, 

Because an article like that hath never come my way; 

And why I gaze upon you I cannot, cannot tell, 

Except that in your iron hose you look uncommon well. 

“ My pitcher it is broken, and this the reason is, 

A shepherd came behind me and tried to snatch a kiss ; 

1 would not stand his nonsense, so ne'er a word I spoke, 

But scored him on the costard, and so the jug was bruke. 

“ My uncle, the Aleayde,—he waits for me at home, 

And will not take his tumbler until Zorayda come. 

I cannot bring him water,—the pitcher is in pieces— 

And so I’m sure to eatch it, ’eos he wallops all his nieces.” 

“Ob, maiden, Moorish maiden! wilt thou be ruled by me? 

So wipe thine eyes and rosy lips, and give me kisses three, 

And I'!] give thee my helmet, thou kind and courteous lady, 

To carry home the water tothy uncle the Alcayde.” 

He lighted down trom off his steed—he tied him toa tree— 

He bowed him tothe maiden, and took his kisses three : 

“ To wrong thee, sweet Zorayda, I swear would be a sin!” 

He knelt him at the fountain, and dipped his helmet in 

Uprose the Moorish maylen—behind the knight she steals, 

And caught Alphonzo Gazman up tightly by the heels, 

She tipped him in, and held him down, beweath the bubblir g water, 
“ Now, take thou that for venturing to k ss Al Hamet’s dau; ghter!”’ 
A Christian maid is weeping in the town of Oviedo, 

She waits the coming of her love, the Count of Desparedo. 

I pray you all, in charity, that you wil) never tell 

How he wetthe Moorish maiden beside the lonely well 


A sTRoLt ALONG THE Nevski.—Here it is that the travel- 
ler may observe Russians of all garbs and ranks pass be- 
fore him. Here stands the [sehvouschik, loitering carelessly 
beneath the trees of the avenue, who, catching his steady 
gaze, starts up and displays a row of beautiful teeth be- 
neath his thickly-bearded lip, and pointing to his droseh- 
ky, splutters out, “ Kudi van udgodno 2” or “ whither does 


traying the words of Scripture, “ full measure shall men 
pour into your bosom.” Contrary to all established rule, he 
wears his shirt, always blue or red, over his trousers, his 
trousers under his boots, and doubtless deems this the most 
sensible arrangement. And look! here go a posse of Rus- 
sian fvot-soldiers, with close-shorn head and face, 
brow-beat look, as little of the martial in their dusky attire 
as of glory in their hard lives, the mere drudges of a re- 
view, whom Mars would disown. Not so the tiny Cireas- 
sian, light in limb and bright in look, flying past on his na- 
tive barb, armed to the teeth, with eyes like loadstars, 
which the cold climate cannot quench. Now, turn to the 
slender Finn, with teeth of pearl and hair so yellow that 
you mistake it for a lemon-colored handkerchief peeping 
from beneath his round hat; 


or see among the whirl of 


and | 


carriages three or four abreast in the centre of the noble | 


street, that handsome Tartar coachman, his hair and beard 
of jet, sitting gravely like a statue of Moses on his box, 
while the little postillion dashes on with the foremost 


' horses, ever and anon throwing an anxious look behind 


him, lest the ponderous vehicle, which the long traces keep 
at full half a street's distance, should not be duly follow- 


ing, and within lolls the pale Russian beauty, at whose | 


careless bidding they are all hurrying forward, looking as 


| apathetic to all the realities of life as any other fine lady in 


any other country would do, These are the pastimes which 
the traveller finds in the streets of St. Petersburgh, which 
make the hours fly swiftly by, 
quent question and frequent laugh, as you peep into the 
various magazines, listen to the full-mouthed sounds, and 
inhale the scent of Russian leather, with which all Peters- 


further beguiled by the fre- | 


burgh is most appropriately iunpregnated.—f'rom Travels | 


on the Baltic, &e. 


Tue sick MinisteR.— A venerable divine, who in his day 


and generation was remarkable for his primitive and absti- 
nent mode of life, at length fell sick, and was visited by a | 


kind-hearted lady from a neighboring parish. On her pro- 
posing to make some beef-tea, he inquired what it was, 


| and being informed, he promised to drink it at his usual | 


dinner-hour. The soup was accordingly made in the most 


| approved manner, and the lady went home, directing him 


it please you?” Here stalks erect the Russian peasant, by | 


birth a serf and in gait a prince,—the living effigy of an old 


patriarch, bearded to the waist, his kaftan of sheep-skin, or | 


any dark cloth wrapped round him, the ample front of 


which, confined at the waist by a belt of bright colors, con- | 


tains all that another would stow ina pocket ; literally por- 





to drink a quantity every day until her return, This occur- 


see the beef-tea almost undiminished, and to hear it de- 


| ing aga 


hangs very well now ; 


INCOMBUSTIBLE WASH.—Slack stone-lime in a large tub 
or barrel with boiling water, covering the tub or barrel 
to keep in all the steam. When thus slacked, pass six 
quarts of it through a fine sieve. It will then be in a 
state of fine flour. Now to six quarts of this lime add one 
quart of rock or Turk’s Island salt, and one gallon of water, 
then boil the mixture and skim it clean. To every five gal- 


lons of this skimmed mixture add one pound of alum, half 


a pound of copperas by slow degrees, add three-fourths of a 
pound of potash and four quarts of fine sand, or hickory 
ashes sifted. We suppose any kind of good hard-wood 
ashes will answer as well as hickory. This mixture will 
now admit of any coloring matter you please, and may be 
applied with a brush. It looks better than paint, and is as 
durable as slate. It will stop small leaks in the roof, pre- 
vent the moss from growing over and rotting the wood, and 
render it incombustible from sparks falling upon it. When 
laid upon brick-work it renders the brick impervious to rain. 


Anecpots or Danie. Wenuster.—During one of the col- 
lege vacations he and his brother returned to their father’s, 
in Salisbury. Thinking he had a right to some return for 
the money he had expended on their education, the father 
put seythes into their hands and ordered them to mow. 
Daniel made a few sweeps, and then resting his seythe 
wiped the sweat from his brow. His father said, ‘ What's 
the matter, Dan?” “ My scythe don’t hang right, sir,” he 
answered. His father fixed it and Dan went to work again, 
but with no better success. Something was the matter 
with his seythe—and it was not long before it wanted fix- 
ain; and the father said in a pet, “ Well, hang it to 
suit yourself.” Daniel, with great composure, hung it on 
the next tree, and putting on a grave countenance said, “!\ 
I’m pertectly satisfied.” 

Retort.— Madame D. had a magnificent cat. M. de ! 
amused himself one day by shooting it, for want of some- 


thing else to shoot. Madame D. caused to be set in her 


own house, and in the houses of her friends, all sorts of 
» , 


mouse-traps ; and when three or four hundred were caug!'! 
she had them put into a box, which was forwarded to 
Madame de C. at her country-house. The lady eagerly 


|| opened the box herself, expecting to find in it some new 
red a few days afterward, when the lady was surprised to | 


nounced by the worthy clergyman as the worst thing he | 


ever tasted. She determined to try it herself, and having 
heated a small quantity, pronounced it excellent. “ Ay, ay,” 
quoth the divine, “it may be well enough that way, but 
try it wi’ the sugar ond cream, as ia. "— Laird of Logan. 

Lintt.- 
potatoes— you make it grow the faster. 


~To notice a libel is : like digging round a hil! of 


modes; the mice jumped out and presently filled the house, 
while at the bottom of the box was found a note addressed 
to Madame de C. which contained the following words :— 
" Madame, your husband has killed my ecat—I send you 
my mice. "—Paris inl 
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